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Internal Arrangements of the Agricultural School. 

My Dear Frienv—The Agricultural or Rural School of 
Hofwyl, of whose daily exercises I gave you some account in 
my last, now contains about eighty pupils. About twenty of 
these pay the estimated cost of their support. The rest are 
sustained by their labours, with the aid of Pellenberg. 

In the internal arrangement of so large a school, great care 
is taken to provide for the proper division of labour, as the best 
means of giving efficacy to every part of the system. In order 
to relieve those engaged in education from all other cares and 
perplexities, the details and accounts of the farm are attended 
to by an overseer. Vebhrli, the able and faithful coadjutor of 
Fellenberg, is devoted exclusively to the superintendence of the 
labours, the studies, and the morals of the pupils. 

In the early periods of the school, when the number of the 
pupils was small, he was in immediate communication with 
every one. All laboured together, and were thus formed under 
his personal care. With the present number of pupils, this is 
impossible. Were he to attempt this with a few, all the rest 
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would be neglected. He therefore acts as superintendent of 
the whole. He spends the day in observing the various divisions 
and classes in their occupations, and operates on his pupils 
chiefly through the medium of his assistants. Scarcely a week 
passes, however, in which he has not a private personal inter- 
view with each pupil, and in this way he succeeds in preserving 
their confidence, and inducing them to open their hearts to him. 
To promote unity of action, there is a weekly meeting of all 
engaged in the instruction and superintendence of the school, in 
which they converse upon their duties and difficulties, and re- 
ceive his instructions and advice. 

It is generally supposed that this plan is far inferior to that 
which provides for the direct personal attention of one individ- 
ual to all the pupils; and indeed Fellenberg has found the most 
serious obstacle to his success in the difficulty of finding assist- 
ants who would enter into his views. Jf they can be found, 
however, the union of several minds, co-operating in one object, 
under one head, produces the happiest effects. 

Vehrli believes that he has more influence at present upon 
the mass of the pupils, than when he had thirty boys under his 
immediate charge. He believes that ten to eighteen is the 
utmost number that one person can possibly superintend ; that 
when it exceeds this, he should have fellow labourers, with 
whom he should have free and constant intercourse, who may 
apo his cares and joys and counsels, and execute his plans.. 

e regards the staiilble of Christ, in choosing disciples to serve 
as the medium of communicatien to others, as demanding the 
imitation of teachers. 

The various parts of the plan of Hofwyl happily coincide 
with these views. Twenty of the pupils of the Agricultural 
School are destined to be teachers, and the institution is de- 
signed to be a seminary for instructers, as well as a school 
for those devoted to labour. Since the sin order of the 
Bernese government, which I have formerly mentioned, that 
no teacher of the canton should visit Hofwy! for the purpose 
of receiving instruction, on pain of losing his place, Fellenberg 
has received none for this purpose who do not also engage 
with the pupils in their labours. This, however, is not con- 
sidered disadvantageous. On the contrary, both Fellenberg 
and Vehrli deem it very important for all who are to be em- 
ployed in the instruction of common schools to have a thorou 
acquaintance with the practical labour of a farm. As an addi- 
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tional provision for their support, and as an invigorating exer- 
cise, it will be desirable for them (as indeed it probably would 
be for all literary men) to continue these labours. But a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the life and habits of a,majority of their 
pupils is the only means of preparing them fully to enter into 
the views and feelings of those under their care, to understand 
their wants and their difficulties, and prepare them for their 
duties. It also furnishes many important illustrations and topics 
of remark. It enables them to give much valuable information 
of a practical kind in connex‘on with the subjects of their studies, 
and much may be done in this way to extend agricultural im- 
provements. It is also an additional means of securing the 
attachment of the teachers to those to whom it is desirable their 
labours should be devoted, and inducing them to continue in this 
employment. So much is this object appreciated in some’ of 
the seminaries for instructers in Germany, whose plan and loca- 
tion do not admit of a farming establishment, that a garden and 
a nursery of fruit trees are annexed to the seminary, and regu- 
lar instruction is given in connexion with them. 

The direct preparation of the teachers for their profession is 
of course limited to the hours of study of the other pupils, and 
some additional time taken from the hours of rest. 

It consists, 1. In a thorough study of the branches to be 
taught, which they acquire in common with the other pupils, 
and on the productive plan. 

2. In a series of lessons designed especially for them, in 
which Vehrli directs them as to the method of communicating 
instruction. 

3. In assuming alternately the place of teachers in this class, 
under the immediate inspection of Vehrli. 

4. In acting alternately as instructer and monitor to the other 
pupils, and superintendents of their conduct, under the general 
direction of Vehrli. 

5. In the daily advice and direction they receive from him 
in the discharge of these duties. 

6. In witnessing his own methods of instruction as he passes 
from class to class to observe their progress. 

7. In the discussions connected with the meetings for famil- 
iar conversation which [ have already mentioned. 

8. Those who are qualified for a more extended course of 
study are permitted to attend the lessons of the professors in 
the Literary Institution, and some are employed in the instruc- 
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tion or superintendence of the younger pupils in that school. 
Indeed Fellenberg has found that those who were trained in 
the Agricultural Institution were among the most valuable and 
faithful educators he could obtain; and on this account he 
deems an establishment of this kind an important aid to one of 
a more scientific or literary character. It is with the aid of 
assistants thus trained, that Vehrli has succeeded in rendering a 
school, often composed of the worst materials, a model of order, 
and industry, and improvement, which has excited the admira- 
tion of all who have visited it. 

In order to render the system of superintendence as efficient 
and easy as possible, great care is also taken in the arrange- 
ment and classification of the pupils. 

Each boy is indicated by a number, which serves as the mark 
for his tools, clothes, and books, and renders it easy to refer to 
every individual in the registers, reports, and general orders of 
the institution. 

The pupils are divided into classes for labour and for study, 
in their bed chambers, and on their school benches, as much 
as possible according to their age and capacity, and their re- 

ctive characters. Those capable of being misled are placed 
with the better pupils; those already corrupted, with such as 
are in no danger of injury, or such as may exert a favorable 
influence upon them. Each class has an inspector or guardian, 
who is with them at all times, and under all circumstances, So 
far as the case admits, they are always the same. They are 
responsible for the conduct of those committed to them, and 
make report of all that happens. In addition to this, the younger 
pupils have each a special overseer, or elder brother, who at- 
tends to their physical wants, as well as to their moral conduct, 
and takes care that their clothes and persons are in a proper 
state. 

The pupils are lodged in six bed chambers. Each of these 
is superintended by two overseers, whose duty it is, each in his 
turn, to see that every thing is in order, to accompany the 
pupils from the evening assembly to bed, to remain with them 
until they are asleep, and to be with them until they leave the 
chamber in the morning. ‘Three chambers are assigned in 
which they may remain during their leisure hours, when the 
weather does not permit them to go out. Here they occupy 
themselves as they think proper, and their educators have an 
opportunity of discovering their natural character and ineli- 
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nations. Each of these chambers has two overseers also, with 
the same view of allowing them to alternate their occupations. 

In the school room, the boys are always arranged on their 
benches in the same manner according to their character, and 
one on each bench has the duty of monitor. 

They go forth to their labour also in divisions, formed on the 
same general principles, which are constantly the same so far 
as circumstances permit. Each of these is accompanied by its 
leader or guardian. A register is kept by each leader or guar- 
dian, ofthe conduct and progress of the pupils under his care, 
in their labours, their studies, and their moral conduct, which 
is submitted to the inspection of Vehrli, and the state of the 
whole school is thus brought regularly before him. 


Lerrer X. 


Discipline of the Agricultural School. 

My Dear Frrenn — The system of discipline employed in 
the government of the Agricultural School of Hofwyl is as mild 
and simple as possible. Based upon religious principle, it 
makes its appeals to the conscience and the reason rather than 
to fear, or hope, or shame. ‘The only reward is the happiness 
which naturally results from doing right. ‘The only praise,’ 
says Fellenberg, ‘ which we allow our pupils, is, the simple ex- 
pression, “ That is right.”’ ‘The constant superintendence | 
have described, enables the guardian of each pupil to apply the 
necessary warning at the moment when he sees him beginning 
to go astray. Should this be ineffectual, admonition follows. 
If the fault is serious, the evening report brings the subject be- 
fore Vehrli, whose first notice of it is usually private and very 
mild. A repetition of the offence of course requires a more 
severe reproof. If this fails, privation of supper (a meal whose 
loss does not affect the health), and exclusion from the lessons 
or assemblies of the pupils, or some similar punishment, is tried. 
Corporal punishment is only resorted to ater all other means 
have failed, and seldom in more than one or two cases a year. 
If a boy is incorrigible by means of this kind, he is excluded 
from the school, as being dangerous to others. The institution 
has received a large number of its pupils from the most aban- 
doned class of society,—some literally from the highways 
and hedges,—and often those who were extremely corrupt. 
Yet the mild methods we have mentioned, combined with reli- 
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gious influence, have been sufficient, not only to restrain, but to 
reform them ; and only two or three instances have occurred, 
in which it was necessary to resort to the last act of discipline. 

The retired situation of Hofwyl, and the system of vigilant 
parental superintendence we have described, are important 
means of giving efficacy to this system. But no vigilance, no 
seclusion, can exclude all external evil ; and even the influence 
of religious restraints will often be inadequate, if the mind is 
left exposed to the full influence of passion and appetite. ‘The 
most effectual security, in the view of Fellenberg, against ex- 
ternal and internal causes of corruption, is constant occupation ; 
and without this, no system of discipline can be efficient. 
‘Industry,’ he observes, ‘ is the great moralizer of man.’ The 
sentence by which he is compelled to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow is the great means in the hands of Providence 
of preserving him from the depths of corruption into which a 
life of ease would infallibly plunge him. The experience of 
every age and of every country furnishes the most ample illus- 
tration of this principle; and it is especially important while 
the character is yet unformed, and the appetites and passions 
yet unaccustomed to submission and self-denial. 

‘The great art’of education, therefore,’ as Fellenberg ob- 
serves, ‘ consists in knowing how to occupy every moment of life 
in well-directed and useful activity of the youthful powers, in 
order that, so far as possible, nothing evil may find room to 
develope itself.’ It is far easier to exclude evil in this manner 
than to combat it directly; to prevent than to correct faults. 
It is in many cases the only way of gaining the victory over 
ourselves as well as our pupils, to direct the thoughts and to 
excite the interest in regard to a new and different subject. 
The very presence of certain objects, in whatever light we 
may regard them, sullies and enfeebles the soul. The minute 
= forced reflection on past offences with which some persons 
occupy themselves and their pupils, in the hope of exciting 
deeper penitence or more fixed abhorrence, may be a means 
of rendering them more familiar with these objects, instead of 
withdrawing them from their influence. It certainly absorbs 
time and efforts which would be far better spent in ennobling 
the mind by the contemplation of the opposite excellences — 
in strengthening the resolution and habits by the practice of the 
opposite virtues. We should never lose sight of an apostle’s 
maxim and practice ;— forgetting the things which are behind, 
‘ 1 press forward to those which are before.’ 
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Sometimes, indeed, employments which have no direet refer- 
ence to the danger or faults of the pupils, are absolutely neces- 
sary to dfaw the attention entirely from the habit or propensity 
in question. Physical labour will give that tone and harmony to 
the system which is necessary to resist most effectually the se- 
ductions of appetite, to produce the habit of self-government 
and force of resolution. Intellectual occupation, of whatever 
kind, throws other objects of desire into the back-ground, ele- 
vates the views, and aids the reason in asserting and maintaining 
its empire. 

The important place which religious instruction and study 
hold in this series of occupations, will be too fully understood 
to need illustration. It must be the Alpha and Omega of every 
part of education. At the same time, every principle of human 
nature must be called to its aid, and it is of importance for this 
purpose to bring into exercise the softer and more refined feel- 
ings. There is, in fact, a certain class of excellences, and 
there are certain defects bordering upon moral evil and ulti- 
mately leading to it, which cannot be perceived and understood 
without that delicacy of feeling which is produced by the ex- 
ercise and cultivation of the taste. Some provision for this ob- 
ject is peculiarly necessary for those who are not brought into 
frequent contact with persons of more cultivated minds. 

he utility of music and design ‘in this view, will be readi- 
ly perceived, and it will not be deemed extraordinary that 
they are made a part of the regular exercises of the labouring 
pupils. The mere fact of being occupied, an hour or two in 
succession, in a manner which leaves all the violent passions at 
rest, and calls forth only gentle and agreeable emotions, cannot 
be without its effect. It not only diminishes the force of the 
passions, thus insensibly soothed into repose, but it furnishes an 
experimental evidence of the superior enjoyments of which the 
soul is capable, in this state of calmness, and renders it con- 
stantly more averse to the violence of ungoverned feeling. 

The same principles pervade all the institutions at Hofwy] ; 
and nothing is more striking than the incessant round of activ- 
ity which leaves the mere idler in solitude. 

I ought in this place to mention that a few of the pupils of 
Vehrli are employed in mechanical in place of agricultural la- 
bours ; but they are subject to the same regulations with the 
rest in all other respects. 
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Arr. Il.— On Seminaries ror TEacHERs. 
By T. H. Garrauper. ’ 


In a former article, I endeavoured to show the importance of 
establishing Seminaries for the preparation of 'Teachers, as one 
of the most effectual means of promoting the cause of education. 
I = aware, however, that many objections are urged against such 
a plan. 

It is feared by some that it will be impossible ever to produce 
a sufficient degree of public interest in such a project to carry 
it into effect. 

I am not so sanguine as to think, that the whole mass of the 
community can, at once, be electrified, as it were, by any appeals, 
however eloquent, or any efforts, however strenuous, into one deep 
and universal excitement on this or any other topic. Information 
must be gradually diffused ; the feelings of influential men in va- 
rious sections of the country must be enlisted; able writers in our 
public prints and magazines must engage their hearts and their 
pens in the cause. 

In addition to all this, suppose that some intelligent and respect- 
able individual, after having made himself master of the subject in 
all its bearings, and consulted with the wise and judicious within 
his reach, who might feel an interest in it, should prepare a course 
of lectures, and spend a season or two in delivering them in our 
most populous towns and cities. The novelty of this, if no other 
cause, would attract a great many hearers. Such an individual, 
too, in his excursions, would have the best opportunity of confer- 
ring with well-informed and influential men; of gaining their 
views ; of learning the extent and weight of all the obstacles which 
such a project would have to encounter, and the best modes of 
removing them; and, if it should indeed appear deserving of 
patronage, of enlisting public sentiment and feeling in its favour. 

But after all, I do not deem it, at present, necessary for the 
commencement of the plan which I have proposed, that any thing 
like an universal public interest should be taken in it. 

If the experiment could, at first, be made upon a small scale ;* if 
such an Institution could be moderately endowed with funds suf- 
ficient to support one or two professors, and procure even the ele- 


* In a few instances, and to a limited extent, we believe this experiment 
has been tried, in connexion with academies, and other already existing 
literary institutions. We are very desirous to learn from our correspond- 
ents the results of these experiments. If, in any case, they have been un- 
successful, we are satisfied that it would appear, on a close investigation, to 
have arisen from some defect in the plan, or from the want of adequate 
means to carry it into effect. 
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ments of a library, afterwards to be enlarged as private or public 
bounty might permit; if it could be established in some town 
large enough to furnish from its youthful population pupils to form 
its experimental school ; and if only a few young men, of talents 
and worth, could be induced to resort to it, with an intention of 
devoting themselves to the business of instruction as a profes- 
sion,— it would not, I think, be long before its practical utility 
would be demonstrated. ‘The instructers, although few in num- 
ber, wl.o would, at first, leave the Institution, would probably be 
located in some of our larger towns. ‘Their modes of instruction 
would be witnessed by numbers of the influential and intelligent, 
and, if successful, would soon create a demand for other instructers 
of similar qualifications. And as soon as such a demand should 
be produced, other individuals would be found willing to prepare 
themselves to meet it. And thus we might hope that both private 
and public munificence, so bountifully bestowed, at the present 
day, on other useful objects, would eventually contribute a portion 
of its aid to an establishment designed to train up our youth more 
successfully to derive benefit from all the other efforts of benevo- 
lence, or institutions of literature and religien, which are so wide- 
ly extending their influence through every part of our highly 
favoured country. 

Another obstacle, in the prosecution of such a plan, is the diffi- 
culty of inducing young men of character and talents to embark 
in it, and to devote themselves to the business of instruction for life. 

I cannot but hope that the time is not far distant, when the 
education of youth will assume, in the minds of intelligent and 
pious individuals, its proper place among the various other benev- 
olent exertions which are made, through the aids of private and 
public bounty, for meliorating the temporal and eternal condition 
of man. In the meanwhile, cannot a few young men, of talents 
and piety, be led to feel that the thousands of our rising genera- 
tion, the hope of the church and the state, have strong claims 
upon their benevolence; and that to consecrate their time and 
their efforts to such an enterprise, may be as much their duty 
as to engage in the missionary cause? Missionaries make great 
sacrifices, and practise much self-denial, and endure weighty la- 
bours, without any prospect of temporal emolument, in order to 
train up heathen youth for usefulness in this world, and for hap- 
piness in the next; and cannot those be found who will undergo 
some sacrifices, and self-denial, and labour, to bring about so great 
a good as a reformation in the instruction of those youth who are 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh? Only admit the impor- 
tance of the object, (and who can deny it?) and it almost looks 
like an impeachment of their Christian sincerity, to suppose that 
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among those hundreds of young men who are pressing forward 
into the ranks of charitable enterprise, none can be persuaded to 
enter upon a domestic field of labour, which promises so much for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. No, only let the 
project be begun, let the way of usefulness be opened, let the 
countenance and support of even a few pious and influential indi- 
viduals be afforded, and I am persuaded that agents to carry on 
the work, at least to commence it, will not be wanting. 

The difficulty is not in being unable to procure such agents: 
it lies deeper : it arises from the very little interest that has yet 
been taken in the subject; from the strange neglect, among pa- 
rents, and patriots, and Christians, of a well-digested and system- 
atic plan for the education of children and youth; from the slug- 
gish contentment that is felt with the long established modes of 
instruction ; and from the apprehensions that all improvements are 
either unsafe or chimerical. 

Once rouse this apathy into the putting forth of a little exertion, 
and invest the subject with its true dignity and importance, and 
let it be felt that the church is under the most solemn obligations 
to feed the lambs of her flock, and your young men will come at 
her bidding, to spend their strength and their days in this delight- 
ful service. 

But these young men are poor, and cannot defray the expense 
of a preparatory education at such a Seminary as has been pro- 
posed. 

Poor young men are taken by the hand of charity, and prepared 
for other spheres of benevolent exertion ;— and shall this wide, 
and as yet almost uncultivated field of benevolence be quite neg- 
lected, for the want of a little pecuniary aid? Who gave the first 
impulse to Foreign Missionary efforts? Was nothing done until 
the whole Christian public was awakened to a sense of its duty? 
Did this mighty enterprise begin in the collected councils of the 
grave and the venerable fathers of the church? Was the whole 
plan of operation digested and matured in all its parts, and no 
steps taken until a// obstacles were removed, and patronage, and 
influence, and means collected and concentrated to insure the 
successful prosecution of the vast design? No; long, long before 
all this complicated machinery was put in motion, the master- 
spring was at work, and a few pious and prayerful young men 
gave an impulse, at first to private zeal, and afterwards to public 
co-operation, and the result fills us with gratitude and astonish- 
ment. 

Let a Mirus and his associates arise to a hearty engagedness 
in the project of diffusing throughout our country a system for the 
best mode of conducting the education of youth ; let their faith be 
strong, and their perseverance unwavering ; and influence and 
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wealth will soon contribute their share in the prosecution of the 
work ; and poverty on the part of those who are willing to endure 
the heat and burden of the day, will cease to be an obstacle in the 
way of accomplishing their benevolent designs. Providence can, 
in this, as in all the other departments of his dispensations, make 
even the selfish passions of our nature contribute to the promotion 
of good and charitable exertions. 

Those who should devote themselves to the business of the in- 
struction of youth as a profession, and who should prepare them- 
selves for it by a course of study and discipline at such a Seminary 
as I have proposed, would not find it necessary, as our missiona- 
ries do, to depend on the charity of their countrymen for support. 
Their talents, their qualifications, and their recommendations, 
would inspire public confidence, and command public patronage. 
For experience would soon prove, if it cannot be now seen in 
prospect, that to save time in the education of youth, and to have 
this education complete instead of being imperfect, and to prepare 
the youthful mind for accurate thought, and correct feeling, and 
practical, energetic action, in all the business of life, is to save 
money; and even those who now expend a few dollars with so 
niggardly a hand, in the education of their dear, immortal off- 
spring, would soon learn how to calculate on the closest principles 
of loss and gain, in the employment of instructers, and be willing 
to give twice as much to him who would do his work twice as well 
and in half the time, as they now give to him who has neither skill 
nor experience in his profession. 

Am I extravagant in these speculations? I think I am not; 
and if my readers will exercise a little more patience, I hope to 
show, that in adopting the plan which I have proposed, there will 
be an actual saving of money to individuals and to the state, in 
addition to those numerous advantages in a social, political, and 
religious point of view, that would result from it, and which are, 
if I mistake not, so great, that if they could not be attained in 
any other way, a pecuniary sacrifice ought not for a moment to 
stand in competition with them. 

My reasoning is founded on two positions which, I think, can- 
not be controverted ;— that the present modes of instructing youth 
are susceptible of vast improvement; and that, if these improve- 
ments could be carried into operation, by having a more effectual 
system of education adopted, and by training up instructers of su- 
perior attainments and skill, there would be a great saving, both 
of time and labour, and of all the contingent expenses necessary 
to be incurred. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, though I believe it falls short 
of the truth, that eight years of pretty constant attendance at 
school, counting from the time that a child begins to learn his 
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letters, is necessary to give him what is called a good English 
education. I do not fear to hazard the assertion, that under an 
improved system of education, with suitable books prepared for 
the purpose, and conducted by more intelligent and experienced 
instructers, as much would be acquired in five years, by our chil- 
dren and youth, as is now acquired in eight. 

Now with regard to those parents who calculate on receiving 
benefit from the labour of their children, it will easily be seen that, 
by gaining three years out of eight in the course of their educa- 
tion, there will be an immense saving to the state. This saving 
alone would, I apprehend, if youth were usefully employed, more 
than defray the additional wages which would have to be given 
to instructers of skill and experience, and who should devote 
themselves to their employment as a profession for life. But if 
even the advantage to be derived from the labour of children is 
not taken into the account, it is evident that, for having the same 
object accomplished in five years that now consumes eight, you 
could at least afford to pay as much for five years of instruction as 
you now pay for eight. In addition to this, as it is the custom in 
many of our country towns for the instructer to board in the fam- 
ilies of those who send children to school, there would be a saving 
also in this respect. There would be a saving, too, with regard 
to all the contingent expenses of the school, such as books, sta- 
tionary, wood, &c. 

In a community constituted like that of New England, where 
so great a proportion of its population is devoted to agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits, any system of education which could 
save to the public three years out of eight of the time and labour 
of all its children and youth, would, it is manifest, add an im- 
mense sum to the pecuniary resources of the country, and recom- 
mend itself to every patriot and philanthropist, even on the most 
rigid principles of a calculating economy. 

Besides, the grand objects of education —to prepare the rising 
generation for usefulness and respectability in life, and to train 
them up for a better and happier state of existence beyond the 
grave — would not only be accomplished in a shorter space of 
time, but they would be much more effectually accomplished. At 
present, with all the time, and labour, and expense bestowed upon 
it, the work is only half done; and the effects of our imperfect 
modes of instruction are to render youth far less competent to 
succeed in any pursuits in which they may engage, than if their 
education was conducted by intelligent instructers, on a well- 
digested plan, and made as thorough and complete as it might be. 

How often has the individual of native vigour of intellect and 
force of enterprise to lament, through a long life of unremitted 
effort, his many disappointments in the prosecution of his plans of 
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business, arising altogether from the defects of his early education! 
And if this early education were properly conducted, what an ac- 
cession it would yield to the resources of the community, in the 
superior ingenuity and skill of our artists; in the more accurate 
and systematic transactions of our merchants ; in the profounder 
studies and more successful Jabours of our professional men; in 
the wider experience and deeper sagacity of our statesmen and 
politicians ; in the higher attainments and loftier productions of 
our sons of literature and science; and, permit me to add, in the 
nobler patriotism, the purer morals, and the more ardent piety of 
the whole mass of our citizens. 

I know it is no easy task to convince some minds that all these 
advantages yield just so many dollars and cents to the private 
purse, or to the public treasury. But my appeal is to those who 
take a more comprehensive view of what constitutes the real 
wealth of any community, and who estimate objects not by what 
they will to-day fetch in the market, if exposed to sale, but by their 
effects upon the permanent well-being and prosperity of the state. 

With such I leave the candid consideration of the remarks 
which I have offered in this and the preceding essays; in the 
meanwhile cherishing the hope, that that Being who is now most 
wonderfully adjusting the various enterprises of benevolence, that 
distinguish the age in which we live from all others which have 
preceded it, to the consummation of His gracious designs for the 
universal liappiness of man, on the principles which the gospel of 
Jesus Christ inculcates, and which it alone can produce, will, 
sooner or later, and in some way or other, rouse the attention, and 
direct the efforts of the Christian world to that department of phi- 
lanthropic exertion, the neglect of which must retard, if not quite 
counteract, complete success in all others,—the education of youth. 





Arr. IL.— Review or Woon’s Account or THE Epun- 
BURGH SEsSIONAL SCHOOL. 


Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, and the other Parochial In- 
stitutions for Education established in that City in the year 1812 ; 
with Strictures on Education in General. By Joun Woon, Esq. 
Second Edition. Printed at Edinburgh. Boston: Reprinted by 
Munroe & Francis. 1830. 


Tuts volume is one that ought to be in the hands of every 
friend of Education. It contains both principles and results, 
which, if not merely read but studied, by all who take an in- 
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terest in our Common and Primary Schools, and especially by 
the teachers of such schools, would have a powerful tendency 
to produce the most beneficial effects. From some, indeed, 
of its principles, we must beg leave to dissent ; especially from 
that which recommends the making use of personal rivalry, as 
an indispensable excitement to effort in the education of youth. 
How far, too, the Monitorial System, as pursued in the Edin- 
burgh Sessional School, could be adopted, with success, in the 
Common Schools of New England, or in others of a similar 
kind, may admit of some doubt. ‘This system certainly exists 
in one of its happiest forms in the Edinburgh Sessional School. 
A trial of it, in some one or more of our common schools, un- 
der judicious management, might lead to interesting results, and 
probably could not produce more serious evils than that listless- 
ness and idleness, which, from the want of constant and interest- 
ing occupation, at present so much retards the progress of the 
great mass of the pupils, especially of those in the lower classes. 

The School described in the work before us was founded by 
the Clergy of Edinburgh, in order to provide instruction for 
the numerous scholars who entered the Sunday Schools of their 
parishes incapable of reading; and pupils were received either 
gratuitously or on the payment of sixpence per month. It was 
opened in April, 1813, under the name of The Edinburgh 

essional School. 

The system at first pursued was that of Lancaster, with 
some modifications. In 1815, Dr Bell, being in Edinburgh, at 
the request of the Directors, made many highly useful sugges- 
tions, which were adopted ; and in 1818, still farther use was 
made of his system of instruction in the arrangements of the 
school. 

It seems, however, that from the first organization of the 
school, it has been the constant aim of the Directors not to be 
tied down to the peculiarities of any one system; but to watch 
the progress of their pupils; to detect the errors of the course 
of discipline or instruction, and gradually apply the remedies; 
to adopt any parts of other systems which could be advan- 
tageously engrafted upon their own; to receive suggestions 
from any quarter, and, if judicious, to follow them; and, above 
all, ‘to keep steadily in view, and to bring into active operation, 
those simple and obvious principles, which they conceive Na- 
ture herself must have dictated to every parent and teacher, 
previously to more artificial contrivances.’ 
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This has made their establishment, more completely than 
any with which we are acquainted, 4n Experimental School. 
And we need many such schools, under the care of just such 
men as conduct the one at Edinburgh. For when the time 
arrives, in our country, that men like the Rev. Dr Brunton, 
and the Rev. Dr Thompson, and John Wood, Esq., will make 
leisure, in the midst of a multiplicity of professional duties, to 
devote to the instruction of little children; and prepare lessons 
for them; and watch the developement of their minds and 
hearts ; and try experiments; and notice results; and thus 
establish principles founded on actual observation and experi- 
ence ;— then, and then only, can we hope to see the science of 
Education elevated in the United States, as it is in some other 
countries, to its proper rank among those other sciences, which, 
in modern times, owe their perfection, not to the speculations 
of theorists, but to the laborious researches of experimental 
philosophers. among the phenomena which Nature herself pre- 
sents to their inspection. 

Mind is as susceptible of being subjected to experiment as 
matter. An almost indefinite number of processes can be tried 
in Education. Let them be tried when there is any prospect 
of success. Failure itself will suggest better modes of instruc- 
tion. But they will not always fail. Now and then, as in the 
Edinburgh Sessional School, wonderful results will be secured, 
and thus principles settled, to guide hundreds of other schools to 
similar results. But too many of our teachers either know not 
how to attempt any new processes, or dare not encounter pub- 
lic opinion in making them. To be sure some hopeful changes 
are taking oo in this respect. Should the volume before us 
serve still farther to enlighten the public mind on this subject, 
and especially to prepare the way, in any of our large cities, 
for the establishment of a school for poor children, modelled 
after the Sessional School at Edinburgh, and under the inspec- 
tion of such men as constitute its Board of Directors in that 
city, and with such an intelligent and ardent friend as John 

ood, Esq. actually to labour among its pupils, and to pre- 
sent its claims and its operations to the public, we shall feel 
that our pages could not have been devoted to an object of 
greater benevolence, and more extensive practical utility. 

The following remarks, in the Introduction, are worthy of 
being fixed in the memory of every School Committee and 
Teacher. Follow out the principles which they contain, and 
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what a new aspect would be given to the whole course of 


education. 

*Tn all their arrangements they have regarded their youngest pupil, not 
as a machine, or an irrational animal, that must be driven, but as an intel- 
lectual being, who may be led; endowed, not merely with sensation and 
memory, but with perception, judgment, conscience, affections, and pas- 
sions; capable, to a certain degree, of receiving favorable or unfavorable 
impressions, of imbibing right or wrong sentiments, of acquiring good or bad 
habits ; strongly averse to application, where its object is unperceived or 
remote, but, on the other hand, ardently curious, and infinitely delighting in 
the display of every new attainment he makes. It has, accordingly, been 
their anxious aim to interest no less than to task,— to make the pupil under- 
stand (as much as possible) what he is doing, no less than to exact from him 
its performance,— familiarly to illustrate and copiously to exemplify the 
principle, no less than to hear him repeat the words of a rule,— to speak to 
him, and by all means to encourage him to speak, in a natural language, 
which he understands, rather than in irksome technicalities, which the 
pedant might approve,—to keep him, while in school, not only constantly, 
but actively, energetically employed,— to inspire him with a zeal for excel- 
ling in whatever is his present occupation, (whether it be study or amuse- 
ment,) and, even where he is incapable of excelling others, still, by noticing 
with approbation every step, however little, which he makes towards im- 
provement, to delight him with the consciousness of excelling his former 
self. 

‘ These obvious principles may be grafted on a variety of systems of ex- 
ternal arrangement, adapted to the particular circumstances and object of 
each individual seminary ; but for any defect of the principles themselves, 
or of a due sense of their paramount importance, we conceive that no sys- 
tem of external arrangement, however beautiful —no selection of be of 
however judicious — no talents or accomplishments on the part of the in- 
structer, Sowrever brilliant and transcendent, can ever in any degree com- 
pensate.’ 


In adopting the system pursued at the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, it is of great importance to bear in mind, that its machine- 
ry, or plan of external arrangement, may be imitated, while the 
spirit that animates the whole may be entirely wanting. ‘ From 
inattention to this fundamentally important truth, how large a 
proportion, unfortunately, of the schools instituted even upon 
the most justly celebrated systems, have been allowed to be- 
come little better than mere pieces of mechanism, pretty enough 
indeed in external appearance, but comparatively of little use, 
in which the puppets strut with wondrous regularity and order, 
and with all that outward “ pomp and circumstance,” which are 
well calculated to catch a superficial observer, but in which, all 
the while, the mind is but little exerted, and of course little if 
at all improved.’ 


‘The copyist may introduce precisely the same number and the same 
size of classes,— may place the master, the monitors, and the scholars, in 
the same respective positions,—may prescribe to them the same move- 
ments,— may put the same books into their hands,—and, in short, may 
give the whole the self-same external aspect. But, if he be not at least 
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equally desirous to catch the spirit as to imitate the forms,—to keep stead- 
ily in view the ends, which it is the legitimate object of education to attain, 
as well as the steps, which, under proper guidance, may facilitate their at- 
tainment,— if he imagine that any artificial contrivance whatever can, in 
the slightest degree, supersede the necessity of diligence and zeal, of ear- 
nestness and kindliness of manner, on the part of the instructer,— if he 
treat his pupils more as mechanical than as intellectual beings, attempting 
rather to cram into them a certain definite quantity of instruction, than to 
inspire them with the taste, and furnish them with the power, of acquiring 
knowledge for themselves,—if he content himself with teaching them to 
repeat by rote, with slavish precision, rules of which they are left alike igno- 
rant of the principle and of the application, or to pronounce, with formal 
tone, and measured cadence and inflection, a mere jargon of sounds, to 
which they have never learned to attach the slightest signification,— let 
him not wonder, if, notwithstanding all the pains, which he has bestowed on 
the externals of his system, it should degenerate into as dull, cold, and life- 
less a routine, as is exhibited in any of the most unproductive seminaries 
around him.’ 


It was in 1820, that Mr Wood, an advocate of Edinburgh, 
whose efforts on this subject are entirely voluntary and gratui- 
tuus, began to take a deep interest in the school, and to visit it 
daily ; and at the request of the Instructer, he undertook to 
devote some time to the actual instruction of the pupils. 


‘While he was thus employed, very serious doubts used frequently to 
come across his mind, whether he was doing all the good, which others were 
perhaps too easily inclined to imagine. The children were taught, indeed, 
to read, but the doubt was, whether they had been made such masters of 
their own language, as in future life to give them any pleasure in reading, 
or to enable them to derive much profit from it. They had learned their cate- 
chism, but were they much wiser with regard to the truths which it contain- 
ed? The Bible was read as a task, but was it not also, like a task, forgotten ? 
The more he inquired into the actual condition of the lower orders, the more 
he was convinced that reading, together with spelling out the meaning of 
what they read, was too formidable an attempt to be frequently resorted to 
by them; and that even of those who did read, few had recourse to the 
books calculated to give them the most useful instruction, because they 
were unable to understand their language ; while most resorted to works of 
a lighter and unfortunately less unexceptionable kind, which they found it 
not so difficult to comprehend. This evil called loudly for a remedy, which 
the meagre explanations, introduced along with the other practices of the 
Madras system, (however useful to a certain limited extent) did not supply. 
He therefore felt an extremely strong anxiety to give the school more ~ 
intellectual tone, in order not only to enable the pupils better to understand 
what they read there, but also to give them a taste for profitable reading, 
and make them understand whatever they should afterwards have occasion 
to read.’ 


He afterwards compiled a series of books for the use of the 
school. He endeavoured to give additional life to the depart- 
ment of Arithmetic. He introduced Grammar and Geography 
upon a plan of instruction somewhat new. And, in conse- 
quence of these efforts, and of the strong desire which the 
children manifested for reading, the Directors, in 1823, annex~ 
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ed a small Circulating Library to their Institution. This has 


proved « source of the highest pleasure, as well as of the most 
valuable information, to the pupils; an example well worthy of 
imitation in the primary schools in this country. 

There are two most excellent chapters on Sunday Schools, 
in the work before us, which we would earnestly recommend 
to the diligent perusal of all who take an interest in these valu- 
able institutions. We shall omit any particular account of 
them, and proceed to those parts of the volume which relate 
more immediately to the Daily School. 

Although instruction is afforded gratis to those whose pa- 
rents are certified by their kirk-session to be quite unable to 
pay for their education, yet every effort is made to induce the 
payment of the small charge of sixpence per month,— a course 
which the Directors have found attended with the best results, 
The number of scholars varies from five to six hundred. They 
are all under the tuition of one master, and the external details 
are, in most leading points, nearly the same with those which 
are in use in the National Schools in England. 

In the chapter on the Office and Duty of Directors, are the 
following excellent remarks. They deserve the serious atten- 
tion of all who act in the same capacity, or as Visitors of 
Schools, in our country. 

‘ Wherever a seminary is under the management of Directors, its success 
or failure may, in a great measure, depend upon the manner in which the 
discharge their important duties. By cold indifference on the one hand, 
they may, to acertain degree, damp the ardour even of the most zealous 
teacher. By officious interference, on the other, they may paralyse his best 
exertions. If, for example, they give themselves no farther trouble about 
their seminary, than visiting it perhaps once a year on a public day, ma 
not the indolent teacher become remiss, and even the zealous wax cold? If 
they prescribe aud obstinately adhere to a system of education or discipline, 
which, however beautiful it may appear to them in theory, is by him found 
practically inefficient,— what avail his best exertions? If they anxious] 
discourage all attempts on his part at improvement, upon no better ground, 
than that he cannot point his finger to the chapter and verse, where it is “so 
nominated” in the code of Lancaster or Bell, or some other equally ortho- 
dox authority, to which his superiors have thought proper most religiously 
to attach their faith,— he must patiently submit to the mortification of see- 
ing his seminary far outstript by those of others, perhaps much his inferiors, 
who are either left uncontrolled, or are at least placed under more judicious 
control. Or if, on the other hand, “carried about with every wind” of 
opinion, they readily admit, for the purpose of experiment, every crude 
suggestion which may be made, either by their own number, or by others 
alike inexperienced in teaching; or recklessly adopt any particular part of 
a system, which as a whole has proved successful elsewhere, without view- 
ing it in all its bearings, as connected either with other arrangements, or 
with the peculiar circumstances of the institution — what is naturally to be 
expected from such a mode of management’? What but inconstancy and 
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perpetual vacillation ;— each upstart fancy of to-day expelling that of yester- 
day, and destined in its turn either to give place to that of to-morrow, or to 
be blended with it in an incongruous manner, resembling a species of the 
most ill-assorted, ill-compacted mosaic ? 

‘There are few errors, against which Directors should be more on their 
guard, than that of fettering their teacher with too many and minute regu- 
lations, Having taken due pains to place a proper person in a situation so 
important and responsible, and traced cut to him, if necessary, the outlines 
of the system which they wish him to adopt, they should leave it to himself to 
fill up the rest. Nor is it in their collective capacity only, that they should 
carefully abstain from all unnecessary interference. Little do themselves 
often know the chilling influence of a single heedless expression, by which 
they “ just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.’ The like caution is toa certain 
degree necessary in the conduct of principals, rectors, and other superiors 
towards their inferior teachers. But perhaps most of all is it essentiq] in the 
conduct of parents, subscribers, &c., both towards the teachers, and towards 
those to whom has been confided the management of such institutions.’ 


The success of the system pursued in the Sessional School, 
(and this should not be forgotten in any attempts to adopt it in 
our primary schools,) depends entirely on the qualifications of 
the teacher. He must be the very life and soul of the system. 
He must be continually on the alert, while with his pupils, and 
almost always in the act of teaching. He must do a great deal 
more than merely to superintend the school, and teach the 
monitors. He should visit and teach all the classes, as circum- 
stances may require. The inferior ones particularly need his 
attention. He should give them frequent examinations, to as- 
certain when the class is fit to advance to new lessons, and 
whether any of its individual scholars must be left behind in an 
inferior one. Above all things, the master should be apt to 
teach. 


‘In looking out for a teacher in any department of instruction, there is a 
strong tendency to pay almost exclusive attention to the candidate’s own 
attainments in knowledge, with little or no regard to his capacity of com- 
municating the elements of that knowledge to those who as yet are unini- 
tiated. To ascertain the former qualification, a comparative trial is not 
unfrequently instituted ; and if, in this ordeal, (by no means always afford- 
ing the most unexceptionable test even for its own purpose,) the candidate 
be successful, the latter qualification is taken for granted. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be a greater mistake. It is very true that a man cannot give to 
others what he has not himself; but it does by no means follow, that, be- 
cause he himself possesses knowledge in great perfection, he must therefore 
proportionably be endowed with the Faculty of communicating the rudiments 
of that knowledge to others.’ 

‘Among other particulars which aptitude for teaching implies, we may 
mention the communication of any particular piece of instruction, at the 
time, and in the manner, in which it is most likely to arrest the attention of 
the pupil, and to make the most lasting impression upon his mind—and a 
readiness to suggest, or rather to draw forth from himself familiar illustra- 
tions of every subject, adapted to his age, and to the circumstances in which 
he is placed.’ 

‘The curiosity of a young person, as Locke has well observed, ought by 
no means umnecosearify “to be balked,” and the teacher, who is persuaded 
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of the truth of this philosopher’s observation, that “a child will learn three 
times as much, when he is in tune,” as at any other time, is much more 
likely to put his pupils in tune, and to find them in it, than he who con- 
sults only his own inclination, or moves continually in the same unvaried 
round, A single rash rebuff or cold reply, given to a child at a moment when 
his curiosity is most ardent, may mar for life the most promising scholar.’ 


[To be continued.] 





Arr. IV.—Unirep States Minirary Acapemy AT 
a 
West-Pornt. 


Documents communicated to Congress, accompanying the Report of the 
Secretary of War. 

Tue Military Academy at West-Point has been in operation 
twentyeight years. During the fifteen first years of its exist- 
ence, no efficient support being afforded by the United States 
government, and no regular system of instruction pursued, the 
institution languished ; but since that time it has been gradually 
rising in reputation and influence. We regard it with deep in- 
terest, not only as an honor to our comes but as an important 
theatre for experiments in education. We are informed that it 


was pronounced by Mr Canning, the brother of the late British 


minister, during his visit to this country, to be superior to most 
of those in Europe; and we believe it has been distinguished 
among the institutions of the United States, for adopting the 
most thorough and rational methods of studying the sciences. 

It is gratifying to see that the government has taken the most 
effectual means to ascertain and secure the character of this 
academy, by the annual appointment of a Board of Visitors 
selected from among the best and most distinguished men of 
our country ; and to see that such men are willing to spend 
‘some weeks’ in their important task. ‘The Report of the 
Board, accompanying the Report of the Secretary of War, 
presents us with the interesting results of their observations. 

As some of our readers may not be familiar with the char- 
acter of this institution, we have thought it best to give some 
general account of its regulations, derived from former Reports, 
and from early volumes of the Journal of Education. 

Instruction in the art of war, is, of course, the leading object, 
and other subjects are attended to only in subordination to this ; 
but we have always rejoiced to find from the various reports 
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of this institution, and the course pursued in it, that it is not 
designed as a mere school in the art of destroying life. While 
it prepares a set of men to conduct in the best manner, the 
defence of the country, and thus we hope to earry on those 
dreadful contests which may occur, in the least destructive 
mode, its system of instruction is designed to qualify them 
for promoting the arts of peace, and assisting in those public 
works, which tend to advance the cause of civilization, and 
secure the permanent peace of our country by uniting its vari- 
ous parts more closely. 

The number of Cadets varies, but is limited to 250. They 
must not be under fourteen, nor more than twentyone years of 
age when they are admitted; must have a thorough knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and must be free from any 
mental or physical infirmity which would disqualify them for 
performing military duty. They are divided into four classes. 
Being considered as employed by the government, to prepare 
for its service, they receive pay which is considered fully ade- 
quate to their support. 

As an indispensable requisite to admission they are also re- 
quired, with the consent of their parents or guardians, to sign 
articles by which they engage to serve five years, unless sooner 
discharged. About 100 are received upon trial, in the month 
of June annually, and are arranged in classes of such size, and 
in such a manner, as to ascertain, as far as possible, the char- 
acter, capacity, and propensities of each candidate. For this 
purpose they are transferred freely from class to class, as cir- 
cumstances may require. At the end of six months, their con- 
duct and improvements are ascertained. About one fourth are 
usually rejected. ‘Those who are accepted, receive warrants 
as Cadets, and are arranged in divisions, according to their 
progress and merit. 

The usual course of instruction is completed in four years 
after they are admitted to the rank of Cadets. Examinations 
of three weeks each, are held twice a year, when the rank of 
each individual is settled anew. ‘Those who do not give evi- 
dence of a thorough knowledge of the subjects they have stud- 
ied, are dismissed, unless their failure is owing to unavoidable 
interruptions, rather than to idleness, or incapacity. In that 
case, they are permitted to repeat the course of the preceding 
year. At the end of four years an arrangement is made by 
which some are permitted to remain another year. Including 
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even these however, only about half of those who enter the 
institution, finally receive its honors. 

In the course of their education, each one is taught practically 
the duties of every station, from that of a common soldier to 
that of a commander in chief; and when it is completed, those 
who desire it receive a commission in the army ; while others 
engage in the employments of civil life. 

e merit of each Cadet is determined — not by his profi- 
ciency in any single branch — but by his average proficiency in 
all. This is ascertained by keeping a Merit Roll, and faithfully 
recording his progress during the whole course. His general 
conduct and deportment is also taken into the account. If 
emulation be admissible under any circumstances, no course 
could probably be devised to secure acompetition more fair and 
honorable. F 

Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Engineering, and Military 
Tactics occupy about three fourths of each day. The remain- 
der is devoted to other branches, among which, the French Lan- 
guage, Drawing, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, are the 
most prominent. Much of the instruction is communicated by 
colloquial lectures, sometimes with, and sometimes without text 
books ; and constant use is made of models, drawings, diagrams, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, and the black board, for 
illustration. ‘The institution is also furnished with a Library 
and with Military and Scientific Journals. 

‘The Cadets are obliged to rise at daybreak, and retire for the 
night at ten o’clock. Such are the existing arrangements that 
little time is left for mere recreation. 'They have no vacations ; 
but there are two months’ suspension from mental labour, in the 
year, which are devoted to military, field, and camp duties. 

There is one fact which deserves to be noticed in this place, 
on account of its bearing upon the importance of attending to 
physical education. While the military exercises are continued 
daily, no students are more healthy than the Cadets, notwith- 
standing their severe mental application. But at the beginning 
of winter, the drills are suspended, and in consequence of the 
severity of the weather, voluntary exercise is usually neglected. 
This is followed by a prevalence of diseases of the digestive 
organs; and it is found that a greater amount of medicine in 
proportion to the numbers, is used here, than at any other mili- 
tary station in the United States. As the site of the institution 
is peculiarly pleasant, and the air salubrious, the Visitors believe 
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that this arises chiefly, if not solely, from neglect of bodily ex- 
ercise; and they recommend the immediate erection of a build- 
ing, adapted to a regular, daily course of gymnastic and other 
exercises during the winter, which we cannot but regard as an 
indispensable appendage to every place of education, and we 
may add also, to the establishment of every studious man. 

The diet is described as plain, but wholesome and abundant ; 
and what is of primary importance to those who lead a sedentary 
life, well prepared. But we are much surprised to find that 
ardent spirits are used in this establishment. We trust, how- 
ever, that while the state of public opinion, and the advice of 
medical men has led to their banishment from the army, they 
will not long occupy a place at the table of students who are 
destined to be its officers; and where its use is incomparably 
more pernicious and dangerous, without the slightest plea of 
necessity. 

‘The discipline is administered by the superintendent for minor 
offences, and by means of courts martial for those which are more 
serious. On this point the Visitors give it as their deliberate 
judgment that ‘no discipline could be established upon sounder 
principles, nor be administered with greater kindness, discrimi- 
nation, justice, and decision.’ Great praise is also due to the 
superintendent for his management of the economical concerns ; 
and on the whole the Visitors observe, ‘ we find nothing to dis- 
approve, little to suggest, and very much to commend.’ 

We are happy to perceive that the Board express the most 
liberal views in regard to the objects of instruction necessary to 
form a complete system of education. We trust that a portion 
of the time devoted to mathematical studies, which they observe, 
appears to have been too great, will be occupied with those 
branches which shall prepare the students to become useful as 
members of society, and citizens of the state. We trust, es- 
pecially, that the importance of the suggestion in the following 
question of the Visitors will be duly appreciated. ‘ Destined 
to become depositories of a power in its nature arbitrary, ought 
not these interesting youths, to be early taught to appreciate the 
principles, and venerate the authority of the law; and through 
the kindly medium of philosophy, to view their duties and rela- 
tions towards friends and country?” We would venture to add ; 
Destined as they also are, in al] human probability — though we 
trust the occasions will be few and distant —to plan and direct 
those dreadful operations in which man is called on to destroy 
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his fellow, and to act in blind submission to the orders of supe- 
riors, who may sometimes employ their powers for the worst of 
purposes, ought they not to be early and constantly taught to 
venerate the paramount authority of the law ef God? Should 
they not be prepared, through the kindly influence of Chris- 
tianity, presented as a subject of study, as well as inculeated by 
weekly admonitions, to do all in their power to prevent and 
mitigate the horrors and sufferings of war, (which it is destined, 
we trust, at no distant period to remove wholly from the earth) 
as well as to perform the ordinary, but sacred duties of social 
life, which no system of philosophy describes with equal clear- 
ness, or urges with equal force. 





Art. V.— Music, as 4 Brancn or Common Epvucarrion. 


In a former number of the Annals, we stated that Vocal 
Music was deemed an essential branch of common school edu- 
cation in Germany and Switzerland, and enjoined as. such by 
the governments of those countries; and gave a specimen of 
the music employed for this purpose. 

The immediate object to be accomplished is to perfect one 
of our senses, to. exercise an important set of organs, and, in 
short, to cultivate one of those faculties which our Creator has 
seen fit to give us. ‘To neglect it, is to imply that it was un- 
necessary ; that it is useless. It is to treat a noble gift in a 
manner which involves ingratitude to the Giver. 

In this case also, as in others, the invariable law of Provi- 
dence is, that the employment of our faculties is important to 
their preservation and perfection. Singing is of no small value 
as a mere physical exercise of the vocal organs, which invigo- 
rates the lungs, and thus promotes the health of the whole 
frame. Dr Rush observes, that it is a means of protection from 
the pulmonary diseases so common in our climate ; and ad- 
duces as a fact in confirmation of this opinion, that the Ger- 
mans in the circle of his practice were seldom afflicted with 
consumption, and that he had never known but a single instance 
of spitting blood among them. He ascribes this to the strength 
which their lungs acquire, by exercising them in vocal music, 
which constitutes an essential branch of their education. He 
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had even known singing employed with success as a means of 
arresting the progress of pulmonary complaints. 

But the ultimate objects in cultivating vocal music are those for 
which it was obvious this gift was bestowed. The first and the 
highest is, to unite with our fellow men, in expressing our grati- 
tude and love to our Heavenly Father. In doing this we rouse 
and excite our own devotional feelings, and stir up each other 
to new life in the worship of God. For these purposes, God 
himself commanded the use of music in the Israelitish church. 
Indeed, he has written this law on the hearts of men. Scarcely 
a temple or a service has existed in the world, except among 
the Mahometans, in which music did not occupy an important 
place. In this view, the subject is of great importance. The 
defects in our church music are felt as well as admitted by all ; 
and no thorough change can take place, but in acting on the 
rising generation. 

But it has other important uses, which are not so generally 
appreciated. ‘There are periods of exhaustion, and there must 
be hours of relaxation and repose in the life of all, from the 
prince to the peasant, when we need some innocent amusement 
to employ and interest without wearying, and to exclude impro- 
per occupations: and this necessity is greater in proportion as 
the intellect is less cultivated. ‘There are moments of physical 
debility or moral discouragement, when the mind is almost in- 
capable of operating upon itself. At such seasons, music is of 
great utility. It is perhaps the only employment which leaves 
the intellect wholly in repose, and on this account, is peculiarly 
important to literary men. In fact it forms the relaxation of 
considerable numbers of those on the continent of Europe.* 

The popular vocal music introduced of late years in Germa- 
ny and Switzerland is peculiarly adapted to these objects. 
Without being trifling, it is cheering and animated. ithout 
being directly religious, or even didactic, it presents ordinary 
subjects under an aspect fitted to excite the nobler feelings, to 
elevate the thoughts above the world, and kindle the feelings of 
devotion. It comprises songs on the various objects and phe- 

* A distinguished professor of the island of Sicily, on hearing the sad tale 
of the influence of study on our literary men, inquired what were their 
amusements. I was only able to answer—None. He expressed his aston- 
ishment, and added, ‘ No wonder they die of study.’ He informed me that 
he spent . vee poien of the day in praetising instrumental and vocal 
music ; and thought he could not live without the relief which they afforded 


his mind. 
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nomena of nature — the rising sun —the rolling thunder — the 
still evening —the rich harvest—and presents something ap- 
plicable to every circumstance of life. It thus associates com- 
mon occurrences and objects with the most elevated feelings, 
and every view of nature calls forth the notes of pleasure, and 
the song of praise to its Author. Such exercises are undoubt- 
edly often mechanical at first, but their repetition cultivates the 
feelings they describe. It leaves an impress of softness, and pro- 
duces a tendency upwards, which are useful to all, and it is of 
peculiar importance to those for whom it is generally deemed 
superfluous,— I mean, whose minds are chiefly occupied with 
providing for the immediate necessities of life, and who are 
conversant with its ruder elements. 

A passage of Vehrli’s journal of his school at Hofwyl, pre- 
sents a very interesting example of the influence of this species 
of music. ‘The last autumn I was walking with my children 
by moonlight — “ How beautiful the moon rises, and shines so 
red over the lake,” said one of them. Another instantly began 
singing the hymn — 

* In still and cheerful glory 
She rises mild before us,” 


and all joined in chorus. ‘The last summer, at the approach of 
a storm, they often sung the hymn beginning — 

“ God thunders, but I nothing fear.” 
They selected, as appropriate to the marked divisions of time, 
the hymn which begins — 


“The days that Heaven allows us here, 
How swiftly do they fly ;”’ 


and sung it frequently at the close of the week.’ 

The visitor at Hofwyl may often hear them sing, in going or 
returning from their labours, especially at the unseasonable 
hours sometimes necessary for securing the harvest in this vari- 
able climate ; and thus cheering their toils and elevating their 
thoughts and feelings above the little inconveniences and hard- 
ships they endured. A number of commissioners who visited 
the establishment, observe that they, like most other strangers, 
could not hear the music of these pupils without the deepest 
emotion. ‘The greater part of them know by heart a hundred 
religious and popular hymns. Vehrli himself observes, that he 
has uniformly found, that in proportion as vocal music was im- 
ag a Rind and devotional spirit was promoted among his 
pupils. 
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In furnishing an amusement of this kind we shall divert from 
others of a doubtful or injurious character. In giving young 
men such a means of innocent excitement by music appropri- 
ate to their age and feelings, we diminish the temptation of re- 
sorting to stimulating liquors, and other questionable modes of 
producing cheerfulness. ‘The editor has known and visited a 
village in Switzerland, where a set of drunken, disorderly young 
men were led, by the cultivation of vocal music among them, 
to an entire exterior reformation, which was regarded with as 
much surprise as the change in regard to temperance in our 
own country. He has seen them, when they met at a public 
house, resort to this method of raising their spirits, instead of 
drinking, and amuse themselves with singing songs and hymns 
adapted to improve the mind and elevate the heart, instead of 
the profane or indecent conversation or noisy clamour which is 
generally heard on such occasions. 

But, aside from this benefit, music, of itself, has an effect 
which cannot be doubted, in softening and elevating the char- 
acter. It diminishes the strength of the passions by keeping 
them, for a time at least, in a state of inaction. It counteracts 
them, by producing the opposite and softer feelings. 

In addition to this, the study of music, from its very nature, 
cultivates the habits of order, and obedience, and union. All 
must follow a precise rule ; all must act together, and in obedi- 
ence to a leader; andsthe habit acquired in one part of our 
pursuits necessarily affects others. 

On all these accounts vocal music has no small influence on 
school discipline. We were struck with the superior order and 
kindly aspect of the German schools in comparison with our 
own, and ascribed it not a little to the cultivation of music in 
them. ‘Those who unite in singing with their fellows and their 
master, will be more disposed to be kind to the one and obe- 
dient to the other. 

On this subject Luther observes —‘'The youth must always 
be accustomed to this art, for it tends to make men kind and 
virtuous ;’ and Plato says—‘Pure and simple music is the 
sister of bodily exercise. As exercise imparts health to the 
body, so music imparts the power of self-government to the 
soul.’* 

* A part of this article is extracted from an address delivered before the 


Boston Convention of Teachers, in August, 1830, and published in the 
series of lectures. 
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Art. V1. — Jacoror’s System or Instruction. 


My Dear Frienp — In a former letter I gave you Jacotot’s 
maxims for pupils. ‘The following are his rules for teaching. 

1. Your first and great duty is to keep your pupils constantly 
employed about some useful subject. Never suffer him to 
waste or slumber away his time. Admonish —stimulate him 
to do something. 

2. Present objects and sentiments and facts for his consider- 
ation, now in one position, now in another. Oblige him to 
observe them on all sides. Ask him if he has seen all, and 
leave him to discover. 

3. Oblige him to reflect on everything that he sees, by re- 
quiring him to write or express his thoughts upon it. 

_ 4. Call upon him to verify his opinions and expressions — to 
"justify all that he does — by referring to reason or authority. 

5. Never expect that he will perceive or say everything re- 
lating to a subject. You cannot. Do not anticipate that he 
will understand everything. No man does. Be satisfied if he 
is sensible of his i ce,—if he is learning something. 
Rome was not built in a day. 

6. Do not therefore attempt to force matters by your own 
explanations. He does not need them. They will debase him 
by making him think himself dependent for his ideas on the in- 
tellect of others. ‘They will make him asluggard. Leave him 
to learn alone, and he will find them himself in due season. 

7. Do not correct his mistakes. Oblige him to search for 
them. Give him time, and he will correct himself. Do not 
make him a machine, to be moved by your impulse. 

8. Encourage him to effort, by approbation of his success. 
Stimulate him, by showing him that he is yet imperfect. Sub- 
due his varity, by convincing him that every one can do the 
same with proper effort. 

9. In short, act upon the principle that human intelligence is 
a unit—that the difference of men consists in the power of atten- 
tion and will, and in the degree of knowledge — and you will 
find reason to believe it true. Teach your pupils to believe 
that they are able, and you will find them able. Cultivate the 
spirit of resolution — the force of will— and you will do more 
to make them scholars, than by volumes of explanation. 

10. When you have succeeded in inducing them to exert 
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their powers, and to be conscious of their independence of 
others for knowledge ; they are emancipated. Then you may 
aid them occasionally by your experience and knowledge with 
safety and usefulness. 

You will perceive by this sketch that the system of Jacotot 
is founded on the great principles of the productive school, 
which have long been adopted and proved in the institutions of 
Fellenberg, as well as many others, with some modification of 
view, arising from the peculiar character of Jacotot, and some 
love of paradox. ‘They are presented and applied with an 
energy and vivacity which has had a very happy effect in rous- 
ing many a dormant mind, both among parents and pupils, to 
efficient action. 





Arr. VIL. — Meruons or Treacuine tro Reap. 


We have distinctly said that we are no optimists in regard 
to methods of instruction. We believe that the most perfect 
instrument for practical purposes is that which the artist in ques- 
tion can best use; and it belongs to the Annals of Instruction 
to describe all the best plans adopted. We shall therefore 
continue our series of articles on methods of teaching to read, 
by an account of that adopted in the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, from the pen of Prof. Pillans, a distinguished friend of 
Education, and professor in the University of Edinburgh ; 
which is accompanied by some excellent remarks of his own, 
on this subject. It furnishes another testimony to the value of 
this school, although the Professor believes this method suscep- 
tible of improvement. 


ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ IN THE SES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, BY PROFESSOR PILLANS. 


One of those principles, which I consider as lying at the 
foundation of all good teaching, is, That a child, m being 
taught to read, should be taught at the same time to understand 
what he reads. 

English reading, according to the prevailing notion, consists 
of nothing more than the power of giving utterance to certain 
sounds, on the perception of certain figures, and the measure 
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of progress and excellence, is the facility and continuous fluency 
with which those sounds succeed each other from the menth of 
the learner. If the child gather any knowledge from the book 
before him, beyond that of the color, form, and position of the 
letters, it is to his own sagacity he is indebted for it, and not to 
his teacher. 

The rule, expressed or implied, which is generally followed 
in schools, is, that the duty incumbent on the master consists in 
giving the pupil, as speedily as possible, mechanical dexterity in 
reading, without wasting time, or distracting his attention with 
the sense of what he reads. He may allow it to be desirable 
that the child should comprehend what he reads ; but still he 
thinks it right to sacrifice this object to the more pressing and 
immediate demand upon him, to return the child to his parents 
a fluent reader, in a given time. And, doubtless, when it is 
considered during how short and interrupted a period most 
country children are at school, it may be admitted, that, if the 
process of carrying the child’s understanding along with what 
he reads, were incompatible with an equally rapid acquirement 
of the art of reading, — though no sensible parent would hesi- 
tate in preferring to mere volubility of tongue, the cultivation 
of his child’s understanding along with the organs of voice, — 

et a teacher, whose fitness for his task is commonly measured 


y the fluency of utterance his pupils exhibit, might be excused 
for | ora before he altered the mechanical for the intellectual 


me But what shall we say if in both respects the latter 
be found superior ; —if it shall appear, that the method which 
insists on the child’s understanding the sense, and consequently 
suits what he reads to his comprehension, is not only better 
adapted, as will be admitted by all, for training to habits of ob- 
servation and reflection, and thus increasing his stock of useful 
knowledge, but also, that it is an infallible means of shortening 
the term necessary to give facility in reading. That such will 
be the case is an obvious deduction from the reason of the thing, 
even if it were confirmed by no other evidence. 

When the pupil of a parochial school has a reading lesson 
prescribed to him, to the sense or scope of which his master 
never directs his attention, and which, in all probability, has a 
meaning quite incomprehensible to a child, the only implement 
he has to clear his way through the difficulties that assail him, 
is his knowledge of the letters; unless the aid be worth reck- 
oning, which he may derive from recognizing, in the longer 
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words, syllables which he has learned in columns of spelling. 
With such imperfect means, it cannot be surprising if his pro- 

be slow, and he find the way uninviting and tedious. He 
has no faculty to assist him but memory: and a memory of 
forms and sounds only, with few, and those by no means inter- 
esting, associations. On the other hand, the child who is taught 
the habit of carrying the sense along with the sound, is armed 
with two forces, imstead of one, to grapple with the difficulties 
he encounters ;— the one his knowledge of the letters and syl- 
lables, and the other his knowledge of the story. And these 
so regulate, and direct, and accelerate one another, that by their 
joint operation and impulse, he arrives at the point desired, 
sooner, by one half the time at least, than by the superficial 
system. When I say one half of the time, I speak only of the 
hours devoted to public lessons in school; in a great majority 
of instances the time will be still farther abridged, by the avidity 
with which the child, at a very early stage of his progress, will 
betake himself to reading at home, if intelligible and amusing 
books are placed within his reach. For nothing is more certain 
than this; that, if early training be well conducted, the appetite 
for reading, which, on the new method, is another word for 
knowledge, will be as surely felt, in a healthy mind, as the de- 
sire of food in a sound body. 

‘The great majority of the young,’ says Quintilian, ‘ will be 
found quick in apprehending, and ready to learn; for such is 
the nature of man: and as birds are born to fly, horses to run, 
and wild beasts to tear and devour, so the characteristics of 
man are, mental exercise and ingenious thought: whence the 
belief, that the human understanding is of celestial origin. As 
to individuals of our species, who are dull and unteachable, 
they are as little according to nature as preternatural births ; or 
monstrous conformations ; and in truth they rarely occur.’ 

In conformity to these views, Mr Wood, the superintendent of 
the Edinburgh Sessional School, pursues a course like the fol- 
lowing. Supposing the child master of his letters, the next step 
is to combine and pronounce them in the easiest words, which 
of course are monosyllables of two letters. They are words, 
however, — significant terms — part and parcel of the English 
language, and not unmeaning syllables. It is the more neces- 
sary to remark this, as the almost universal practice is to carry 
children through long columns of two, three, or four letters, 
which syllables go to the composition of words, but have in 
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themselves no meaning ; and the principle is assumed, that such 
syllabic reading is an indispensable preliminary to all that is to 
follow. In compliance with this preconceived notion, the child 
is detained long after the alphabet is known, in spelling and 
pronouncing b-a, ba ; b—u, bu ; b-l-a, bla ; b-l-e, ble ; s-t-r—a, 
stra, &c. Wood deserves the thanks of all parents for de- 
monstrating the absurdity of this principle, and illustrating b 
successful practice the importance of a truth far too little ener 
ed to in teaching ; that in the elementary acquisition of language, 
more especially of one’s mother tongue, it is not necessary to 
teach everything. The faculty of speech is so much a part of 
the human animal, or at least the powers of his mind are so 
admirably fitted for acquiring it, that he leaps to conclusions by 
a sort of instinct, and is apt to be retarded and stupified by the 
minute rules and creeping processes of masters, and spelling 
books and grammars. Nothing, therefore, can be more philo- 
sophical than the conduct of Mr Wood, in entirely banishing the 
tiresome, and as he has proved, useless apprenticeship of sylla- 
bic reading, and plunging at once ‘in medias res.’ 

[The Alphabet is taught in portions. Only a few letters are 
taught at once, and these are made familiar in all their combi- 
nations in simple words before passing to others. ] 

The moment the pupil knows his letters, he begins to spell, 
pronounce, and give the meaning, of words composed of them, 
such as, be, he, me, ov, ax, &c. Thus from the very outset he 
is accustomed to attach ideas to words, and acquires insensibly 
the precious habit of not resting contented with sound, un- 
less it be accompanied with sense. Not that we are to expect 
from the tyro accurate definitions of these monosyllables, or any 
definitions at all; at this early stage. Examples of their use 
in ordinary conversation will amply suffice to secure the primary 
object of interesting the understanding along with the eye and 
the memory. For example, (to take the word first named) 
when the child says b—e, be, and upon the question being asked, 
what he means by be, answers ‘I am,’ or, ‘if 1 be good, I shall 
be happy,’ — we obtain-an assurance that he has an idea cor- 
responding to the term, and that it is so far correct as not to be 
confounded, for example, with bee. 

In such a monosyllable, however, as ov, we may look, even 
in the youngest, for something more than examples of its use in 
a sentence, supposing at least that all the children have seen an 
ox repeatedly. If they be left to themselves, each will describe 
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or characterize the animal according to the circumstances in 
which he has been accustomed to see it. A butcher’s son 
will call it, a beast that is killed to make beef for the market; 
a tanner’s son will think of the hide and leather ; a farmer’s boy 
will, in one district, describe it as an animal that eats the grass 
and chews the cud, and, in another, perhaps, as the beast that is 
yoked in the plough or the wagon. In this way, it is obvious 
the knowledge of each boy is made available to all. And 
in all cases, it is important to bear in mind, that set forms 
of description or explanation are avoided. ‘The appeal is al- 
ways made to the knowledge of things, not to the memory of 
words. 

The monosyllabic words of two letters in the English lan- 
guage are only 39 (including the interjections oh! ho! ah! 
ka!); but, though the number be small, and is far from ex- 
hausting the possible combinations of two letters, it is found 
quite sufficient to guide the child to the rest which occur in 
polysyllabic words. 

His next step, then, is to monosyllabic words of three letters. 
The same process takes place as before: thus, t-e-n, ten. 
‘What do you mean by ten?’ ‘The number ten,’ says the 
child, or he unfolds his ten fingers. But in this stage, as three 
lettered monosyllables are too numerous to be all put down, 
an additional step is taken, which is well calculated not only 
to improve his spelling, and enlarge his acquaintance with his 
own language, but to sharpen his faculties, excite his curiosity, 
and extend his knowledge of nature. After explaining ten, he 
is asked whether he can think of any other word like ten,— 
that is, as we should say to a more advanced pupil, which 
rhymes with ten. 

Every little mind in the class is immediately at work, and 
one brings out men, which is spelled and explained ; another, 
pen, in both senses, to write with, and to enclose sheep in; a 
third, den; a fourth, fen; a fifth, wen; a sixth, hen; and if 
the whole class be now at a stand, the master may add, ken, 
explaihing its poetical use, and ben, with its Celtic application 
to a high hill. Thus also, gem, stem, hem; jug, rug,¢ug, 
tug, zug, &c. ’ 

It is easy to see what opportunities are in this way afforded 
to a judicious teacher to convey useful information and whole- 
some counsel, not in certain dull hours set apart for general 
knowledge, but in small portions at a time, and frequently 
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repeated, according as they are suggested by the business in 
hand, and when they are likely, on that very account, to make 
a deeper impression and be longer remembered. 

After a good deal of practice in this exercise, along with 
the spelling and reading of short significant sentences made 
out of such words, the pupil is advanced to words of four or 
more letters, and is not now required to spell the words before 
or while he reads. And as he proceeds to longer words, and 
sentences of more continuous meaning, the utmost care is taken 
that nothing shall be put into his hands which he is either unable 
to understand of himself, or cannot be led to comprehend by 
the teacher’s explanation. It is not now examples only of 
the use of words that he is called on to give ; descriptions and 
definitions are expected, not according to any regular form, 
either spoken or printed, but produced — it matters not at first 
how awkwardly, or with what homeliness of phraseology and 
illustration — direct from the idea existing in the mind of the 
learner. ‘These constant efforts, assisted and corrected by the 
master, to clothe ideas in words, are the means used in the far- 
ther advance of the pupils, which give existence, in a surpris- 
ingly short space of time, to those precise and well expressed 
statements of the force of particular words, and that perfect 
comprehension of the scope and tendency of the whole ex- 


tract, whether it be narrative or a chain of reasoning, which 
have long excited the astonishment of all visitors to the school 
of Mr Wood, and sent many well-educated persons away with 
an humbling and almost oppressive sense of their own infe- 
riority. 





Art. VIII.— Practicat Lessons. 
1. Grammar.— Lesson V. 


Ar our meeting this evening, we spent the first fifteen or 
twenty minutes in a thorough’review of the ground we had 
gone over at our former meetings. At the clos¢ of every meet- 
ing I had hitherto given them lists of some of the principal words 
in the less important or less difficult parts of speech, to commit 
to memory. ‘The articles, prepositions, conjunctions, and in- 
terjections, had been given out at different times, and it was 
now ascertained that they had faithfully complied with my re- 
quest and had committed them to memory. 
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We next studied the Adjective ; not however under the name 
of adjective, for this was studiously concealed, but in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘ Will you write down upon your slates all the 
words which will make sense with the word weather, and tell the 
kind of weather. It is now, for example, extremely cold weather ; 
it is of course unpleasant, disagreeable weather ; but there are 
many more kinds of weather besides cold, unpleasant, and dis- 
agreeable.’ With this explanation they were enabled to pro- 
ceed, though slowly. ‘To the words apple and man they found 
a much longer list of words which would apply. I gradually 
introduced in my conversation the terms quality and qualify, 
and by the time I was prepared to tell them the name of the 
words they had been writing, they were prepared to understand 
that Adjectives express or describe the qualities of nouns, and 
remember it. ‘They were now exercised in parsing nouns, 
verbs, pronouns, adjectives, articles, prepositions, conjunctions, 
and interjections. ‘The adverb was omitted purposely for some 
time. 

Lesson VI. 

The two hours which we had to devote to grammar this 
evening, were spent in studying the gender and case of nouns. 
They were first directed to write the names of all the persons, 
animals, and things they had ever seen between the schoo] house 
and Mr L.’s, about half a mile distant. This was a long les- 
son, but when I perceived one or two began to be weary, I 
immediately requested them to stop and exhibit their list. I 
next asked them to mark with an z all the names of persons 
and animals to which the word he could be applied with pro- 
priety, and with two 2’s those to which we would naturally 
apply the word she; or, to make it plainer to them, such, I 
observed, as could have the pronouns he and she substituted in 
their place, might be marked in this way. With a few ex- 
ceptions, they marked them accurately. 

‘Those which you have marked with one 2, are nouns of 
the masculine gender ; and those with two, of the feminine gen- 
der. Masculine means male ; feminine signifies female.’ 

‘But here are a great many not marked, Mr A.; of what 
gender are these ?” 

‘I am glad you are desirous to know. They are of the 
neuter gender. You see, therefore, that there are three gen- 
ders, the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter. The mas- 
culine denotes males, the feminine females, and the neuter 
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those who are neither male nor female. All nouns in the world 
belong to one or another of these genders.’ 

They were now required to select the nouns in a given sen- 
tence, and tell their number and gender, giving the reasons 
why they were singular, plural, masculine, feminine, or neuter. 


Lesson VII. 


Our first half hour was spent in reviewing the ground we 
had gone over. I was agreeably surprised to find that scarce 
a single idea which had once been acquired was forgotten. 
This I attribute partly to the interest which was manifested, 
probably from the novelty of the plan; partly to the advanced 
years of most of the class; but chiefly to the excellence of the 
plan itself. Some plain sentences were now parsed etymolo- 
gically, omitting, of course, the adverb. ‘These exercises, with 
the review, took up the remainder of the evening. 


2. Exercises 1In OpsERVATION AND LANGUAGE. 


In the improved schools of Germany, what are termed ‘ Ex- 
ercises in observation, reflection, and language,’ form a regular 
part of every day’s exercise, and manuals are published to aid 
teachers in this object. The following is a specimen of the 
lessons in one of these works, designed as strictly elementary. 

‘This is a desk, and that is a bench. Now you must tell 
me what things the bench has which the desk has. What is 
the bench made of?” ‘ Of wood.’ 

‘What is the desk made of? ‘ Of wood, also.’ 

‘Say now all together, The desk is made of wood; the 
bench is made of wood.’ (The children repeat.) 

‘Is there nothing else?” ‘Yes; the desk has legs, and the 
bench has legs.’ 

‘What do you call the outer end of each side? ‘ A corner.’ 

‘How many corners has the desk? ‘ Four corners.’ 

‘Then you may say the desk is four cornered. How many 
corners has the bench?” ‘ Four.’ 

‘Then you may say the bench too is four cornered.’ ‘The 
desk is four cornered, and the bench is four cornered.’ 

‘What do you call the upper part of the desk?” ‘'The top.’ 

‘And what is this top? ‘ It is a four cornered piece of wood.’ 
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‘ What does the top of the bench consist of? ‘A four 
cornered piece of wood.’ 

‘What do you call a four cornered, long, flat piece of 
wood ?? ‘A board.’ 

‘Then you may say the upper part of the desk and the 
upper part of the bench are made of long boards.’ 

‘Is every long piece of wood a board?’ ‘ No; it must first 
be sawed.’ 

‘Who does this?’ ‘A carpenter.’ 

‘What does the whole desk consist of?’ ‘A board and 
legs.’ 

" ho made the legs?” ‘ A carpenter.’ 

‘ And when the carpenter has made the board and legs, has 
he made the whole desk, or only a part of it? ‘The 
whole.’ 

‘ What does the bench consist of?? ‘Of the top and the 
legs.’ 

" Who made both?’ ‘The carpenter.’ 

‘And when he has made the top and legs of which the 
whole bench consists, what can you say of him?’ ‘ The car- 
penter has made the whole bench.’ 

‘Well, then, you may say that the carpenter made the 
bench, and the carpenter made the desk. Now tell me all 
the things which you can say both of the bench and the desk.’ 
‘ The desk is of wood, and the bench is of wood. The desk 
has four legs, and the bench has four legs. The top of the 
desk is a long, flat piece of wood, and the top of the bench is 
so too. ‘The desk was made by the carpenter, and the bench 
was made by the carpenter.’ 

‘What have you done?’ ‘ We have seen what the bench 
has, which the desk also has.’ 

‘Then you may say, We have seen in what things the desk 
and bench are alike. What have we seen, then?’ (Children 
repeat) ‘ We have seen,’ &c. 

As a conclusion of this exercise, children should be required 
to find resemblances between things that appear unlike ‘at first. 
The sea and a forest: Both are moved by the wind; both 
have beasts in them; both have an agreeable appearance. 

The next exercise is to observe differences. 

‘ You have told me in what a desk and bench are like ; now 
tell me in what they are unlike.’ ‘The desk is higher than 
the bench.’ 
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‘Is the top of the desk like the top of the bench? What 
else do you find unlike?’ ‘The top of the desk is longer and 
broader than the top of the bench.’ 

* You said the desk was higher than the bench ; what makes 
it higher?’ ‘ The legs are longer.’ 

‘If the legs of the desk are longer than the legs of the bench, 
which have the most wood in them?’ ‘ The legs of the desk.’ 

‘What did you say of the top of the desk?’ ‘That it was 
longer and broader than the top of the bench.’ 

‘In which board is there the most wood, then?’ ‘In the 
top of the desk.’ 

‘If there is more wood in the legs and top of the desk than 
in the legs and top of the bench, which will be the heaviest ?’ 
‘The desk.’ 

‘Then you have found something else in which they differ. 
But is there no other difference? What is the bench for, or 
whi use do you make of it?’ ‘ We sit upon it.’ 

‘What is the desk for; what use do we make of that?’ 
‘To put books upon, and to write on.’ 

‘In order to write, you must put your book, hand, and pen 
upon the desk. So you may say shortly that the desk is used 
to lay things upon. Now tell me in what the bench and the 
desk are unlike.’ ‘The desk is higher than the bench ; the 
the top of the desk is longer and broader than the top of the 
bench; the desk is heavier than the bench; the legs are 
longer ; it contains more wood in it; and it is made for a 
different use.’ 

These answers should be repeated, first by some of the best 
scholars, and then by the whole together, and then by some 
of the most backward scholars. 

* Now what have you been doing?’ ‘ We have seen what 
can be said of a desk that cannot be said of a bench.’ 

‘That means that we have seen in what the desk and the 
bench are unlike.’ 


3. Practica Lesson ror Epucators, rrom SALzMAn. 


[Teachers who are worthy of their office will feel that they 
need ‘ Practical Lessons’ no less than their. pupils. To such 
"we need make no apology for the following, extracted from a 
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work of Salzman, one of the founders of the Philanthropic 
School of Education in Germany, who with some serious de- 
fects combined uncommon excellences. } 

I invite every worthy young man to enter the society of 
educators. Every society has its creeds and forms of admis- 
sion, and those who wish to enter this will not think it strangé 
that I propose a creed for their assent. Let every one care- 
fully examine himself, whether he can, with his whole heart, 
believe and accept it. If not, he is unfit to engage in the busi- 
ness of education with pleasure, zeal, and effect. 

The creed is short: — The educator must seek in himsel, 
the foundation or source of all the faults and defects of his 
pupils. 1 do not mean that all these really arise from the edu- 
cator: I only say that he must seek for the cause in himself. 
As soon as he has strength and impartiality to do this, he is in 
a fair way to become a good educator. It is the nature of 
man to look for the origin of all disagreeable things, even of his 
own faults, out of himself. We find traces of this in the fall 
of our first parents. Jt is therefore no wonder that the educa- 
tor is disposed to find the cause of the faults of his pupils in 
something besides himself. But I assume it as a fact, that the 
source of the pupil’s faults often lies in the educator, and not 
always in circumstances, or in the children. 

If you believe that the cause often lies in the educator, I 
would next persuade you that this is often the case with you. 
Have you never remarked that the children who are disobedi- 
ent to you obey others willingly ; or that the same pupils that 
are idle with you, improve with other teachers? If you have 
observed this, do not deceive yourself, but acknowledge that 
what you blame in your pupils is your own fault. Do not re- 
ply that you have performed your duty conscientiously. That 
may be ; but perhaps you do not yet understand how to man- 
age children. 

Perhaps you have something in your manner which is re- 
pulsive, which makes the children shy and distrustful. Per- 
haps you want animation. Perhaps your method of instruction 
is too dry and abstract. Have you never remarked that the 
same pupils who at one time were attentive to your instructions 
and obeyed your commands, at other times are inattentive and 
disobedient? Is not this a proof that the cause of their faults 
lies in you? 

‘I do not understand,’ you will say, ‘ how this follows. Am 
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I not the same that I was yesterday? and if my pupils are not 
the same, does not the cause lie in them? ‘That may be ; but 
before you conclude that it is so, examine yourself whether you 
are really the same that you were yesterday. You will often 
find that you are quite another person. Perhaps you are suf- 
fering from indigestion, or a cold, or perhaps some disagreea- 
ble occurrence has disturbed your feelings, or you have read 
something which still occupies your mind and prevents your 
giving your whole attention to your business. Either of these 
circumstances may make you quite another man. Yesterday 
you came to your children with a cheerful heart and counte- 
nance. Your manner of speaking was lively, seasoned now 
and then with pleasantry. Tan admonitions were gentle and 
kind. The liveliness of your pupils made you happy. But 
to-day, alas! you are no more the same man you were yester- 
day. Your soul is troubled ; your look is dark and repulsive ; 
your admonitions are harsh, and the waywardness of your chil- 
dren provokes you to anger. Have you not sometimes per- 
ceived these things in yourself? If so, be honest, and confess 
that the reason why your pupils are not so good as they were 
yesterday is in you. 

I expect many objections against my creed. Whoever is 
satisfied with these objections, will easily reject any other ap- 
plications I might make of it. I fear he is a man blinded by 
self-esteem, who is determined never to be in the wrong, and 
would rather call all his scholars dunces and rogues than smite 
upon his own breast and confess that he has been in fault. 
Such a man is unfit for an educator. But remember still, that 
I do not say that the origin of every fault exists in the educator, 
but that he who seeks the cause in himself will find it much 
oftener than he imagines, and that he who neglects to do this, 

ails in the first duty of an educator. 
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Arr. [X.—Covwrse or Stupres rn THe Crassicat ScHooLs 
or Prussia AND Bavaria. 


Tue studies of the public schools in Germany are always 
assigned according to hours, and pursued with great regularity. 
The following Tables, extracted from Professor Klump’s essay 
on the subject, will show the course pursued in the Classical 
Schools of Prussia and Bavaria. We hope, in a succeeding 
number, to insert the detailed account of the Bavarian Gym- 
nasia. 

It is proper to remark, that Gymnastic exercises form a part 
of the regular business of these institutions, at appointed hours. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary. — From the report of a committee of this 
institution, published in the Christian Advocate, it appears that it was 
founded in 1825. It is believed to have been the first in which manu- 
al labour was united with study, with a view to furnish the poor 
with an education, and preserve the health of the rich while engaged 
in study. The number of students has varied with the season of the 
year from 60 to 120. About fortyfive of the students have been con- 
stantly employed of late in the labouring departments, and it appears, 
from the experience of this institution, that an industrious young man 
can defray a large portion of his expenses by his labours, without de- 
voting more time than is absolutely necessary for exercise. That it 
does not interfere with intellectual improvement, is shown by the fact 
that the labouring students were usually among the best scholars. 

Two courses of study are pursued in this institution ; one designed 
as preparatory for college, and the other intended to give a thorough 
English education, at the same time furnishing those who are willing 
to labour with a knowledge of agriculture or one of the mechanic 
arts. The course of study is three years. While this institution is 
under the direction of members of the Wesleyan society, it is intend- 
ed that their religious peculiarities should not be taught in it. We 
regret to find that it labours under pecuniary embarrassment in conse- 
quence of the erection of buildings ; and we hope that public liberali- 
ty will not only relieve the trustees from this burden, but enable them 
to purchase books and apparatus, of which they are in urgent need. 

Professorship of Education.— We are gratified to see that a pro- 
fessorship of education has been established at Washington College, 
in Western Pennsylvania, designed to give instruction to those who 
are preparing to be teachers. We hope the time is not distant when 
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it will be deemed as important to furnish the students of our colleges 
with the principles which should guide them in improving the mind 
and heart, which almost every individual will be called to do as a pa- 
rent or teacher, as of those which prepare them to act upon matter, 
or to acquire wealth or honor. ‘ 

Dawn in Greece. — The Rev. Jonas King, the indefatigable Ameri- 
can Missionary, has purchased a spot of ground at Athens, upon which 
he is to establish a school in the spring. Mr Brewer has a flourishing 
school at Smyrna, supported by the benevolence of the ladies of New 
Haven. The school of Dr Korch, at Lyra, contains 300 pupils. 

Instruction of Teachers.— At Miss Grant’s school for females at 
Ipswich, Mass., which is devoted, during the winter, mainly, or at 
least very particularly, to the instruction of teachers, there are 120 
pupils, about half of whom have been heretofore employed as teachers, 

Algebraic Problems. — We understand that Mr F, J, Grund of this 
city, favorably known to the public as the author of a text book on 
Geometry, is about publishing a collection of Algebraic Probiems for 
the use of schools. It is chiefly to be a translation from a valuable 
work. 

The problems which involve Arithmetical processes will be adapted 
to the American currency. It will also contain additional problems 
on Vulgar and Decirial Fractions; on the theory of the greatest com- 
mon division, and finding of Prime Factors. The original itself abounds 
with problems on the various Algebraic combinations, particularly on 
radicals (irrational and imaginary quantities); Combinations, Permu- 
tations, and Variations; Formule and examples for Arithmetic and 
Geometric series ; Equations for one and more unknown quantities of 
the 2d and 3d degree. 

In addition to all these, there will be about 200 questions, which 
lead to different equations of the Ist, 2d, and 3d degree, involving one 
and more unknown quantities with their solutions and generalization ; 
and may therefore be easily introduced in schools. 

Health of Students.— The Biblical Repository recently established 
at Andover, contains a very interesting article on the German Univer- 
sities, written by the editor, Professor Robinson, in which the writer 
remarks, that although the German literati are laborious students, and 
although they eat and drink like other men, yet our fashionable dis- 
ease, dyspepsia, is almost unknown among them. He mentions as 
circumstances which may help to explain this, 1. That the Germans 
are inured to studious habits from childhood; 2. that they use less 
animal food; and 3. that they enter more cordially into the enjoy- 
ments of their hours of relaxation. 

School Conventions. — During the autumn, State Conventions for the 
improvement of Common Schools were held in Maine, Vermont, Con- 
necticut and New York, as well as Massachusetts, which appear to 
have called forth much interest on this subject. The pressure of other 
matter has obliged us to omit articles we had prepared concerning 
them. 

New York Convention. — A State Convention of the friends of Ed- 
ucation was held at Utica on the 13th of January. Rev. Pres. Davis, 
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of Hamilton College, presided. Delegates were present from 22 
counties. Committees were appointed to consider and report upon 
various practical subjects: these reports will probably be published. 
Addresses were made by Mr Holbrook and by Prof. Yates. The 
subjeet, in the latter case, was the study of Civil and Municipal Law 
in common schools, — a subject to which the publication of the Polit- 
ical Class Book has called considerable attention. After attending to 
these discussions, the Convention resolved itself into a State Lyceum, 
adopting a constitution and electing officers. It is to meet annually. 
Mr Holbrook was appointed agent of the Lyceum to visit the several 
counties of the state for the purpose of organizing County Lyceums. 
A resolution was also adopted, calling a National Convention of the 
friends of Education in New York city, the first Wednesday in May next. 

We consider these as measures of the highest importance, and 
especially the last ; and we hope it will be met promptly and second- 
ed cordially by other bodies devoted to this object. 

Oneida Institute. — This institution is established at Whitesborough, 
N. Y., and is a Manual Labour Seminary. Fortytwo young men 
earned, during the last year, a sum equal to the amount of their 
board, which at a little more than one dollar a week, amounts to $2000. 
All the other expenses for instruction, room-rent, fuel, and contingen- 
cies, amount to $28 a year. The accommodations are now limited, 
and it is said in the Report of the Teachers that five hundred appli- 
cants, during the last year, were refused admission for want of room. 
The trustees now propose erecting buildings to accommodate one 
hundred. The trustees have also established a Theological Depart- 
ment, and have elected the Rev. N. 8S. 8. Beman, of Troy, Professor. 


New York African Free School.— Mr C. C. Andrews, teacher of 
this school, has published a valuable account of its origin and progress, 
together with interesting specimens of the original composition by 
the pupils under his care. From his statements the following facts 
are gathered. 

The first African free school in New York was founded in 1787. 
Only about forty pupils at first attended, but in 1791 a female teacher 
was employed to instruct the girls, and the school appeared to promise 
increased usefulness. For nearly twenty years the number of schol- 
ars continued to vary from forty to sixty ; but the introduction of the 
monitorial system in 1809 improved the condition of the school, and 
added much to the number of pupils. About 700 pupils are now at- 
tached to this institution, and the building appropriated to the use of 
the boys’ department ‘is of brick, two stories high, 75 by 35 feet, 
standing on a lot of ground 50 feet wide by 100 deep, fronting on 
Mulberry street, and will contain 500 scholars.’ 


Monitorial Schools in Europe. — From the 25th Report of the British 
and Foreign School Society, it appears that Monitorial Schools are 
increasing in various parts of Europe. In Belgium, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway and Russia, the governments have taken measures to 
introduce them generally. More than 30 have for some time been in 
operation in Tuscany. The Duke of Lucca has introduced them. By 
a singular departure from its general policy, even the government of 
Naples has established 20 in the island of Sicily and proposes to form 
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them in every parish. The British and Foreign School Society con- 
tinues to devote itself most zealously to the propagation of this system 
at home and abroad, uniting with it constantly the introduction of 
suitable extracts from the Scriptures, without note or comment — and 
thus diffusing moral and intellectual light together —the only course 
of safety or consistency. ‘They have constantly a number of persons 
in training as teachers, and at their last anniversary they had under 
their care twenty Arab youth, sent to England for education by the 
Pacha of Egypt. This society and the National School Society, on 
the system of Bell, are vying with each other in extending the bene- 
fits of the system throughout England. It appears also that new 
schools of industry on the plan of that established by the benevolent 
Friend, William Allen, are forming under the auspices of the British 
Society. 

Education in France. — Of 283,822 young men enrolled in France 
in 1827, 157,510 could neither read nor write, and 13,791 could not 
write ; leaving about 100,000, or only one third, who were able both 
to read and write. By estimates made a few years since, two thirds 
of the population of that country are destitute of elementary in- 
struction. 


Sandwich Islands. — The population of these islands is estimated at 
from 140 to 180,000. From the last report of the American Board of 
Commissioners it appears that there are not less than 45,000 persons, 
or one in three of the whole population, under instruction in the 
schools under their care, 

Scientific Tracts, Nos. 4 & 5.— The publication of this series goes 
regularly forward. No.5 is on the eye, by Dr J. V.C. Smith. The 
subject 1s very fully illustrated by cuts. 

Library of Education. — The first volume of this work has appeared. 
It promises well. We shall probably have occasion to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to it hereafter. 





. NOTICES. 
First Book of Geography. By Samuet Worcester. 18mo. pp. 92. 


This is among the best Introductions to Geography which we have seen. 
It contains no striking peculiarities, and we think the selection and arrange- 
ment are not always the best. But the style is easy and familiar; the trav- 
els are conducted in a lively and interesting manner ; and the illustrations 
and remarks are happily adapted to the infantile mind. The work is gene- 
rally well executed, and will be an acceptable present to our infant and pri- 
mary schools. 

The Fourth Class Book, containing Lessons on Reading for 
the Younger Classes in Schools. Second Edition. 18mo. pp. 136. 
Address on the Expediency and Duty of Adopting the Bible 
as a Class Book, in every scheme of Education, from the Primary 
School to the University : delivered at Columbia, S. C. in the Pres- 
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byterian Church, on the 4th of Dec. 1829, before the Richland 


School. 

Oration, delivered before the Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, on the 7th of Sept. 1830. 

These highly interesting pamphlets are from the pen of the Hon. T. 8. 
Grimke, of Charleston, South Carolina; a gentleman well known as an 
ornament to the legal profession, and asa scholar deeply read in ancient and 
modern literature. 

The great principle which he endeavors to establish in the first of these 
addresses, is, that on the grounds of duty and usefulness, ‘ the Bible ought 
to be a prominent and never ceasing part of all education from the primary 
school to the university.” He regards its cautious exclusion from our plans 
of education as an extraordinary solecism, both as it respects taste and reli- 
gious feeling, and ascribes its ak Ge in part, to the prohibition of the Bible 
to the laity in the Catholic church ; and in part to the sectarian spirit which 
followed the reformation, and led to the too exclusive use of catechisms 
and confessions in place of the Bible. He fears that one cause of the pres- 
ent neglect, is, that ‘ each values his peculiar sect, more than his common 
religion ; and his own confession and articles, more than the common stand- 
ard—the Bible.’ He believes that so far from producing a sectarian influ- 
ence, the study of the Bible as a text book would have a decided tendency 
to counteract this, ‘ by teaching insensibly, but indelibly, experimentally 
though not theoretically, that Christianity is above all sects, and the Bible 
above all creeds and confessions.’ 

He complains, that by excluding the Bible as a classic from our schools 
and colleges, ‘the Pagans of Greece and Rome ere left to form the minds 
and hearts of Curistian youth.’ While he does not propose to pass the 
same sentence of banishment upon the classics, he wishes to see them re- 
duced ‘from the rank of masters to that of servants of the Bible, in the 
education of Christian children.’ 

In his second address he considers the claims of the Bible as a literary 
production, and maintains that ‘ it is the only suitable and best Text Book of 
Duty, Usefulness and Literature, and the purest and richest fountain of sound 
valuable knowledge, of taste, and of style,’ as, in fact, the true standard of 
taste, ee its being ‘ the only original, pure, and inexhaustible fountain of 


Wea 
e are a to learn that what the author has published at different 
times, on this and kindred topics, is soon to appear, collected in asmall yol- 
ume. We hope it will be in the hands of al] the friends of education, and we 
are persuaded the richness of thought and beauty of style which distinguish 
these addresses, cannot fail to gratify those who regard them merely as litra- 
ry productions. We intend hereafter to notice them more at length on our 
ages ; and however we may differ from Mr Grimke in some of his pecu- 
iar views, we think they demand the most serious consideration ; and that 
the main principle in regard to the study of the Bible is capable of being 
supported by the most convincing arguments, and worthy of being adopted 
by every Christian community. 
Atlas to Fowle’s Geography, comprising nine Maps. 4to. 
Modern Practical Geography, on the plan of Pestalozzi. By 
Wiu1am B. Fowre, Teacher of the Monitorial School, Boston. 
Third Edition. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 1830. 18mo. 
pp. 162. 
This Atlas is among the most correct and neatly executed which have 
yet been published, and has a large and valuable map of the world on the 
polar projection. 
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The little work for which it is prepared, consists of a series of questions, 
designed to aid in the study of the — with notes to illustrate and ex- 
plain them when there is obscurity. e think it will suggest many valu- 
able ideas to teachers ; and we presume will be found very useful in moni- 
torial schools. 

The Political Class Book, intended to Instruct the Higher Classes 
in Schools in the orign, nature, and use of Political Power, by Wi1- 
uiAm R. Sutrrvan, Counsellor at Law; with an Appendix upon 
Studies for Practical Men, with Notices of Books suited to their 
use. By G. B. Emerson. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 190. 

There is unquestionably no country on the globe, in which the govern- 
ment, both in its original constitution, and in its subsequent measures, is so 
extensively studied and understood among the people, as in our own. It is 
surprising that knowledge on these subjects has so extensively prevailed, 
when there have been no elementary books. Every generation, as it comes 
upon the stage, has been obliged to learn by the floating intelligence of 
newspapers and conversation ; acquiring by little and little, and in a most 
irregular and unsystematic manner, the knowledge which ought to have 
been presented in a methodical form, in earl po ai ag The Political 
Class Book supplies the want. The very favorable reception which the first 
edition has received, proves that the want was extensive. The standing of 
the authors might be considered as sufficient evidence of the character of 
the work as to its execution; in addition to this, however, it has, we believe, 
been universally approved thus far by the public. The work ought not only 
to be a text book for all the higher schools, but a manual for every family. 
No one but a professed lawyer can read it without acquiring much useful 
knowledge, and what is of much greater consequence, haring all his former 
floating ideas on this subject methodised, arranged, and fixed. 


A System of School Geography; chiefly derived from Malte- 
Brun, and arranged according to the Inductive Plan of Instruction. 
By S. Griswotp Goopricu. Hartford, H. & F. I. Huntington. 
1830. 18mo. pp. 320. 


This work exceeds any of the kind we have seen, in the beauty of its 
execution ; and while we think it has serious defects as a school book, the 
engravings, and the general appearance of the work, reflect the highest 
credit on the imagination and taste of the author, the skill of the designers 
and artists, and the enterprise of the publishers. We cordially wish success 
to this bold attack on the spirit of parsimony which spends without hesita- 
tion for the food which pampers the appetite, and the dress which cherishes 
the vanity of childhood, but almost refuses to pay for that neatness and 
beauty in a book of instruction which not only give a child equal pleasure, 
but promote his improvement and cultivate his taste. 

The general plan of the work is that which was described in the Journal 
of Education for 1827, and has long been familiar to our best teachers,— to 
begin at home, and proceed on the inductive system ;— and though we think 
it is not completely executed, it is carried farther than in any preceding 
work in this country. The author has also adopted the plan, first introduced 
in the Rudiments of Geography, of mingling questions with the text; of 
oe travels on the map, which are rendered highly interesting ; 
and of employing a series of engravings as a part of the course of instruction, 
and not as a@ mere appendage, as has been done by Goldsmith and others. 
As was mentioned in detailing the practice of a a beg in a former number, 
(Sept. 1830, p. 104,) we consider engravings as legitimate subjects of ques- 
tions and description as maps. 
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In seeking to avoid the compendious style of most of our School Geogra- 
phies, we think Mr Goodrich has a to the opposite extreme, and accu- 
mulated a mass of information which is entirely beyond the grasp of the 
pupil. If it be designed for younger scholars, there is too much; if for 
those who are advanced, it needs more arrangement. We think also there 
are some statements not the most appropriate in a work designed for chil- 
dren; but we presume that in a second edition the work will be materially 
improved in these respects. The Atlas is handsomely executed, and con- 
tains, in addition to the usual maps, 2 number of tables ; a chart of compar- 
ative magnitudes, exhibited in squares, on the plan adopted in several 
European works; a picture of the world, in some respects an improvement 
upon those which have gone before it, and the hemispheres on two projec- 
tions, so engraved that they can be placed opposite to each other,—a plan 
which, as we have formerly mentioned, we think very useful in aiding the 
conceptions of the pupil. The author does not seem to have been aware 
that the polar projections and the views of the oceans have been em- 
ployed by others. His originality of thought and conception are strikingly 
exhibited in various parts of the work. His style is animated and pleasing ; 
and we think this book is entitled to high praise, both for its plan and exe- 
cution. 

The Children’s Robinson Crusoe. By a Lady. Embellished 
with Cuts. Boston. 12mo. pp. 367. 

If the claims of public benefactors are to be estimated by the amount of 
enjoyment which they procure for their fellow-beings, the name of Alexander 
Selkirk may almost rank with those of Columbus or Washington, and his fa- 
mous shipwreck may stand classed with the most important events which are 
celebrated in history. If we estimate the sum total of the childish delight 
which this story, in its many forms, and in various languages, has carried to 
thousands and thousands of firesides, we shall not be surprised at the asser- 
tion. The present edition of this work is designed to conform generally 
to the original De Foe. Robinson is represented as a model of moral ak 
lence, as well as the hero of a tale, and the whole is well calculated to afford 
moral and intellectual instruction as well as entertainment. 

A recent edition of Robinson Crusoe has been published in England, in 
which a whole Swiss family are supposed to be wrecked. This opens the 
field for a great variety of” incident and adventure, and by the progress of 
this family in their various plans, the advances of society in arts and refine- 
ment are lapel illustrated. 

Manual of Classical Literature. 

A work with this title is now preparing for the press, from the German 
of J. J. Eschenburg, with additions and improvements, by the Rev. C. Fred. 
Cruse. This work consists of five distinct parts, embracing all that belongs 
to the general study of the Archeology, Literature, Mythology and Anti- 

uities of Greece and Rome; to which will be added another part on 
ane Antiquities, by the translator. 

A Manual of the Sciences; or a Systematic Abstract of the 
Nature, Objects, Comprehension and Connexion of the Sciences, 
together with the Select Literature of each Department. Also 
from the German of Eschenburg by the same. 

Works of this kind are very much wanted as guides to the student ; and 
from a slight examination, as well as from the reputation of the author and 
the ability of the translator, we are persuaded they will constitute a valua- 
ble addition to our small stock of books which deserve the name of Manuals. 





